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INTRODUCTION 



Benjamin franklin through the publi- 
cation of his Proposals Relating to the 
Education of Youth in Pensilvania in 
1 749, and through his interest and labors over 
a period of many years, had a great part in 
formulating the policies and furthering the 
welfare of the institution now known as the 
University of Pennsylvania. The University 
dates its origin back to 1740. In that year a 
group of charitably disposed and liberally 
minded citizens of Philadelphia contributed 
to a fund to be used for the erection of a build- 
ing which was intended to be a charity school 
for the instruction of poor children in the 
knowledge of the Christian religion and in 
useful literature, and also for a place of public 
worship. 

Franklin in his Autobiography tells us how 
this plan originated. He says, "In 1739 arrived 
among us from Ireland the Reverend Mr. 
Whitefield, who had made himself remark- 
able there as an itinerant preacher. He was at 
first permitted to preach in some of our 

churches; 
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churches; but the clergy, taking a dislike to 
him, soon refus'd him their pulpits, and he was 
oblig'd to preach in the fields. . . . And it be- 
ing found inconvenient to assemble in the open 
air, subject to its inclemencies, the building of 
a house to meet in was no sooner proposed, 
and persons appointed to receive contributions, 
but sufficient sums were soon received to pro- 
cure the ground and erect the building, which 
was one hundred feet long and seventy broad. 
. . . Both house and ground were vested in 
trustees, expressly for the use of any preacher 
of any religious persuasion who might desire 
to say something to the people at Philadelphia; 
the design in building not being to accommo- 
date any particular sect, but the inhabitants 
in general; so that even if the Mufti of Con- 
stantinople were to send a missionary to preach 
Mohammedanism to us, he would find a pul- 
pit at his service." 

The trustees spoken of by Franklin planned 
also that this "New Building/* as it was called, 
should house a Charity School. Neither of 
these worthy schemes seems to have met with 
success. 

To quote again from his Autobiography: 
" I had, on the whole, abundant reason to be 
satisfied with my being established in Penn- 
sylvania. There were, however, two things 
that I regretted, there being no provision for 
defense, nor for a compleat education of youth ; 

no 
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no militia, nor any college. I therefor, in 1 743, 
drew up a proposal for establishing an acad- 
emy; and at that time, thinking the Reverend 
Mr. Peters, who was out of employ, a fit 
person to superintend such an institution, I 
communicated the project to him; but he, 
having more profitable views in the service of 
the proprietaries, which succeeded, declined 
the undertaking; and, not knowing another 
at that time suitable for such a trust, I let the 
scheme lie awhile dormant." The outbreak 
of war in 1 744 and Franklin's activities inci- 
dent thereto undoubtedly distracted his atten- 
tion from this plan of promoting an Academy. 

George Whitefield wrote on November 20, 
1740, in a letter to a friend, "According to 
my Promise, I now snatch a few moments to 
send you a short account of the House lately 
erected at Philadelphia. . . . God must have 
the sole glory. ... I am chosen one of the 
Trustees. The House is intended for Publick 
Worship, and a Charity School. . . . The 
Managers, as at the Beginning, so now also, 
depend on God for future supplies. I have 
preached in this House several times." Some 
other Boards of Trustees have since that time 
unfortunately also depended solely on God for 
future supplies for the institutions under their 
charge, apart from any exertion of their own. 

Franklin tells us how he eventually became 
one of the trustees. He says that originally care 

was 
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was taken in the nomination of trustees that 
a predominancy should not be given to any 
sect, therefore one Church-of-England man, 
one Presbyterian, one Baptist, one Moravian, 
etc., were chosen. In case of death of a trustee 
another of the same sect was to be appointed. 
The Moravian happened not to please his col- 
leagues, and on his death, they resolved to have 
no other of that sect. Franklin was chosen in 
his place because, as someone said, he was mere- 
ly an honest man, and of no sect at all. 

The story of Franklin's attendance on one of 
Whitefield's sermons is worthy of repetition, 
although an oft-told tale. Whitefield was try- 
ing to raise funds for an orphanage in Georgia. 
Franklin did not approve, thinking it better 
the children should be brought to Philadelphia 
than that workmen be sent to Georgia to build 
the orphanage. Franklin went to the sermon 
intending not to contribute anything, although 
he had in his pocket a handful of copper money, 
three or four silver dollars, and five pistoles in 
gold . AsWhitefield proceeded with his sermon , 
Franklin began to soften, and concluded to give 
the coppers. Another stroke of oratory made 
him ashamed and he determined to give the 
silver, but in the end he emptied his pockets 
into the collector's dish, gold and all. 

Franklin also says, "At this sermon there 
was also one of our club, who being of my sen- 
timents respecting the building in Georgia, and 

suspecting 
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suspecting a collection might be intended, had, 
by precaution, emptied his pockets before he 
came from home. Toward the conclusion of 
the discourse, however, he felt a strong desire 
to give, and apply'd to a neighbor, who stood 
near him, to borrow some money for the pur- 
pose. The application was unfortunately made 
to perhaps the only man in the company who 
had the firmness not to be affected by the 
preacher. His answer was, "At any other time, 
Friend Hopkinson, I would lend to thee 
freely, but not now, for thee seems to be out of 
thy right senses." 

Franklin further says that once being at the 
rear of a crowd listening to Whitcfield preach 
from the Court House steps, he had the curios- 
ity to learn how far he could be heard, so 
Franklin stepped backward down the street 
until he could only hear indistinctly and then 
imagining a semicircle of which his distance 
from Whitefield would be the radius, and that 
it was filled with auditors, to each of whom he 
allowed two square feet, he computed that 
Whitefield might well be heard by more than 
thirty thousand. 

Thus we see that before Franklin published 
his Proposals, a group of citizens in 1 740 had 
banded themselves together and had erected a 
building to be used as a charity school. In 1 74 3 , 
Franklin had broached the subject of an Acad- 
emy to the Reverend Mr. Peters, and finally 

he 
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he had been elected one of the trustees of the 
Charity School, although he does not tell us 
the year in which this occurred. Then in 1 749, 
Franklin, to quote him again, says, "Peace 
being concluded, ... I turn'd my thoughts 
again to the affair of establishing an academy. 
The first step I took was to associate in the 
design a number of active friends, of whom 
the Junto furnished a good part; the next was 
to write and publish a pamphlet entitled, 
Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth 
in Pensilvania/ This I distributed among the 
principal inhabitants gratis; and as soon as I 
could suppose their minds a little prepared by 
the perusal of it, I set on foot a subscription 
for opening and supporting an Academy; it was 
to be paid in quotas yearly for five years; by so 
dividing it, I judg'd the subscription might be 
larger, and I believed it was so, amounting to 
no less, if I remember right, than five thou- 
sand pounds." 

Those who subscribed to this fund met and 
chose twenty-four trustees, one of whom of 
course was Franklin. A constitution was drawn 
up, a house was rented, masters engaged, and 
the schools opened, according to Franklin, in 
the same year, 1749. The scholars increased 
rapidly in number, the house was found to 
be too small; and then Franklin, who was a 
trustee of both the Charity School and the 
Academy, brought the two boards into an 

agreement 
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agreement by which the trustees for the Charity 
School were to cede it to those of the Academy, 
the latter undertaking to discharge the debt, 
to keep forever open in the building a large hall 
for occasional preachers, according to the orig- 
inal intention, and to maintain a free school for 
the instruction of poor children. 

It is very probable that had this not occurred, 
the original plan of 1 740 for a Charity School 
and a place of public worship would have fallen 
through. In fact, in 1 747 two of the trustees 
wanted to sell the "New Building" so that they 
could recover their money, claiming that the 
principal end for which they had subscribed 
had not been attained. Other trustees disputed 
this claim and nothing had been done before 
Franklin was able to bring together the two 
sets of trustees and start the Academy and at the 
same time continue the Charity School idea. 

It is interesting that Franklin had a vision 
beyond that of an Academy with a Charity 
School annex. He was thinking of the future 
development of the Academy into a college. 
He wrote, "We have bought for the Academy 
the house that was built for itinerant preach- 
ing which stands on a large lot of ground ca- 
pable of receiving more buildings to lodge the 
scholars, if it should come to be a regular col- 
lege." He had in mind also apparently dormi- 
tories for the students. 

There was held a formal opening of the 

Academy 
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Academy in January, 1 7 5 1 , and on this occasion 
the Reverend Mr. Richard Peters preached a 
sermon and later in the year published it under 
the title, A Sermon on Education. Wherein Some 
Account is given of the Academy Established in 
the City of Philadelphia. This was printed and 
sold by Benjamin Franklin and D. Hall. In 
the preamble addressed to the trustees of the 
Philadelphia Academy Mr. Peters says the 
"Latin and English Masters give entire satis- 
faction; indeed, the Progress made by the 
Boys in both Schools is truly surprizing; each 
has now the Assistance of an Usher, made nec- 
essary by the Number of Boys, who, notwith- 
standing the Prevalence of the Small-Pox in 
Town, amount to above an Hundred. Masters 
are providing for teachingWriting and French. 
The Mathematical School is daily increasing. 
A Charity School is established . . . and I have 
no small Satisfaction in being able to be thus 
particular, since it must needs be agreeable to 
the Publick to know that the most necessary 
and useful Parts of the Scheme are in such 
Forwardness; and that there are in the Academy 
two good Grammar Schools, one in the Eng- 
lish, and the other in the Latin Language/' Fol- 
lowing this introduction or preamble comes 
the sermon, forty-one pages iifl length; then 
comes the Constitutions of the Publick Academy 
in the City of Philadelphia. There then follows 
an Idea of the English School, Sketch 'd out for the 

Consideration 
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Consideration of the Trustees of the Philadelphia 
Academy. This is signed at the end of eight 
pages by the initials, "B. F." 

Apparently Franklin was more interested 
in the English School than in the Latin 
School, and confirmation of this is to be found 
in a letter he wrote to the Reverend Samuel 
Johnson on October 25, 1750. He says, "The 
Trustees have put it on me, as I first mov'd the 
English Education here, to sketch out the idea 
of the English School; for which I am very 
unfit, having neither been educated myself 
(except as a Tradesman) nor ever concern' d 
in educating others." 

Franklin sent a copy of his Idea to Johnson 
and did his best to persuade him to head the 
Academy. There are six of Franklin's letters 
to Johnson referring to this matter reprinted 
in Smyth's Life and Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin, together with a reprint of the Idea . 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, however, declined the 
offer. He was later the first President of Kings 
(now Columbia) College, New York. Con- 
vincing evidence of Franklin's almost sole 
interest in the English School is to be found 
in a lengthy paper which he wrote thirty-, 
eight years later, in 1 789, entitled Observations \ 
relative to the intentions of the original founders 
of the academy in Philadelphia, in which he , 
says, "In 1749, I was encouraged to hazard 
another Project, that of a Public Education 

for 
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for our Youth. As in the Scheme of the Library, 
I had provided only for English Books, so in 
this new Scheme my Ideas went no farther 
than to procure the Means of a good English 
Education. A Number of my Friends, to 
whom I communicated the Proposal, con- 
curr'd with me in these Ideas; but Mr. Allen, 
Mr. Francis, Mr. Peters, and some other Per- 
sons of Wealth and Learning, whose Subscrip- 
tions and Countenance we should need, being 
of Opinion that it ought to include the 
learned Languages, I submitted my Judgment 
to theirs, retaining, however, a strong Pre- 
possession in favor of my first Plan, and 
resolving to preserve as much of it as I could, 
and to nourish the English School by every 
means in my Power/ ' 

Franklin complains of the partiality shown 
to the Latin School. He drew a simile between 
the fashion of wearing a hat and the study of 
the classics. He tells how hats first began to 
be worn, then how curls and powdering came 
into vogue and how then, though hats could 
not be worn on the head, every man of fashion 
still felt that he must carry one under his arm, 
and that hats were then called chapeaux bras 
and were of no use and attended with some 
expense, and were a constant trouble. He then 
says, "The still prevailing custom of having 
schools for teaching generally our children, 
in these days, the Latin and Greek languages, 

I consider 
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I consider therefore, in no other light than as 
the chapeau bras of modern Literature." He 
evidently searched carefully through the 
minutes of the trustees from 1 75 1 to 1789 
and quoted numerous actions taken by the 
Board favoring the Latinists, as he calls them. 
He was the only one of the original trustees 
living in 1789, and this paper of his was one 
of the last things which he wrote. He died 
within a year, on April 1 7, 1 790, at the age 
of eighty-four years. 

In 1785 when Franklin returned from 
France, he was presented with an Address of 
the Provost, Vice Provost, and Professors of 
the University of Pennsylvania in which was 
said, "We feel a particular Pleasure in paying 
our acknowledgments to the gentleman, who 
first projected the liberal Plan of the Institu- 
tion over which we have the Honour to 
preside .... May the same indulgent Provi- 
dence yet continue your protracted Life, 
enriched and crowned with the best of 
Blessings, to nurse and cherish this favorite 
child of your youth; that the future sons of 
Science in this western World may have 
additional Reason to remember the Name 
of Franklin with Gratitude and Pleasure." 



William Pepper 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE 

READER. 

IT has long been regretted as a Misfortune to 
the Youth of this Province, that we have no 
Academy, in which they might receive the Ac- 
complijhments of a regular Education. 

The following Paper of Hints towards farm- 
ing a Plan for that Purpofe, is fo far approved 
by Jome publick-fpiritea Gentlemen, to whom it 
has been privatelv communicated, that they have 
directed a Number of Copies to be made by the 
Prefs, and properly difiributed, in order to ob- 
tain the Sentiments and Advice of Men of 
Learning, Under/landing, andBxperience inthe/e 
Matters 5 and have deter min'd to ufe their Inte- 
reft and left Endeavours, to have the Scheme, 
when compleated, carried gradually into Execu- 
tion ; in which they have Reafon to believe they 
Jhall have the hearty Concurrence and AJJiftance 
of many who are Wellwifhers to their Country. 

Thole who incline to favour the Defgn with 
their Advice, either as to the Parts of Learning 
to be taught, the Order of Study, the Method of 
Teaching, the Oeconomy of the School, or any 0- 
ther Matter of Importance to the Succefs of the 
Undertaking, are dejired to communicate their 
Sentiments asjpon as may be, by Letter direcJed 
to B. Franklin, Printer, in Philadelphia. 



A.U- 



AUT HORS quoted in this Paper. 

i/TpHE famous Milton, whofc Learning and Abilities 



Time the Education of Youth, fo could fpeak from Expe- 
rience. 

2. The great Mr. Loch, who wrote a Treatife on E- 
<!ucation, well known, and much eiieemed, being tran- 
slated into moft of the modern Languages of Europe. 

3. Dialogues on Education, 2 Vols. O&avo, that are 
much efteem'd, having had two Editions in 3 Years. 
Supposed to be wrote by the ingenious Mr. Hutchefon (Au- 
thor of A Treatife on the Pajftons, and another on the Idea s 
ef Beauty and Virtue) who has had much Experience in 
Educating of Youth, being a Profcflbr in the College at 
Clafgow, Sec. 

4. The learned Mr. Obadiah Walker, who had been 
many Years a Tutor to young Noblemen, and wrote a 
Treatife on the Education of a young Gentleman j of which 
the Fifth Edition was printed 1687. 

5. The much admired Monf. Ratlin, whofe whole Life 
wasfpent in a College ; and wrote 4 Vols, on Education, 
under the Title of, The Method of Teaching and Studying 
the Belles Lettres ; which are translated into Englijh, Ita- 
lian, and moft of the modern Languages. 

6. The learned and ingenious- Dr. George Turnhull, 
Chaplain to the prefent Prince of Wales ; who has had 
much Experience in the Educating of Youth, and pub- 
lifh'd a Book, Oflavo, intituled, Obfervations on Liberal 
Education, in all its Branches, 1742. 

With fome others. 
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PROPOSALS, ®c. 



THE good Education of Youth has 
been efleemed by wife Men in all A- 
ges, as the fureft Foundation of the 
Happinefs both of private Families 
and of Common-wealths. Almoft all Govern- 
ments have therefore made it a principal Ob- 
ject of their Attention, to eftablifh and endow 
with proper Revenues, fuch Seminaries of 
Learning, as might fiipply the fucceeding Age 
with Men qualified to ferve the Publick with 
Honour to themfelves, and to their Country. 

Many 

As fome Things here propos'd may be found lo differ a little 
from the Forms of Education in common Ufe, the following 
Quotations are to mew the Opinions of feveral learned ivien, 
who have carefully confidered and wrote cxprefly on the Sub- 
ject ; fuch as Milton, Locke, Rollin, Turnbull, and others. 
They generally complain, that the old Method is in many Re- 
fpefts wrong ; but long fettled Forms are not eafily changed. 
For us, who ajre now to make a Beginning, 'tis, at leaft, as ea- 
fy to fet out right as wrong j and therefore their Sentiments are 
on this Occaiion well worth our Confideration. 

Mr. Rollin fays (Belles Lett. p. 249. fpeaking of the Manner 
of Educating Youth) " Though it be generally a very wife 
and judicious Rule to avoid all Singularity, and to follow the re- 
ceived Culloms, yet I queftion whether, in the Point we now 
treat of, this Principle does not admit of fome Exception, and 

whether 
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Many of the firft Settlers of thefe Provinces, 
were Men who had received a good Education 
in Europe^ and to their Wifdoni and good Ma- 
nagement we owe much of our prefentProfpe- 
rity. But their Hands were full, and they 
could not do all Things. The prefent Race 
are not thought to be generally of equal Abili- 
ty : For though the American Youth are al- 
low'd not to want Capacity ; yet the beft Ca- 
pacities require Cultivation, it being truly with 
them, as with the beft Ground, which unlefs 
well tilled and fowed with profitable Seed, 
produces only ranker Weeds. 

That we may obtain the Advantages ariling 
from an Increafe of Knowledge, and prevent 
as much as may be the mifchievous Conlequen- 
ces that would attend a general Ignorance a- 
mong us, the following Hints are offered to- 
wards forming a Plan for the Education of the 
Youth of Pennfyhania, viz. 
It is propos'd, 

THAT fome Perfons of Leifure and 
publick Spirit, apply for aCHARTE R, 
by which they may be incorporated, with Power 
to erecT: an ACADEMY for the Educati- 
on 

whether we ought not to apprehend the Dangers and Inconveni- 
encies of blindly following the Footftcps of thofe who have gone 
before us, fo as to confult Cujlom more than Reajott, and the go- 
verning our Actions rather by what others do, than by what 
they Jhsuld da ; from whence it often happens, that an Error 
once eftabliihed is handed down {torn Age to Age, and becomes 
almoft a certain Law, from a Notion, that we ought to acl like 
the reft of Mankind, and follow the Example of the greateft 
Number. But human Nature is not fo happy as to have the 
greateft Number always make the beft Choice, and we too 
frequently obferve the contrary." 
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on of Youth, to govern the fame, provide Ma- 
ilers, make Rules, receive Donations, purchafc 
Lands, &c. and to add to their Number, from 
Time to Time uich other Perfons as they (hall 
judge fuitable. 

That the Members of the Corporation make 
it their Pleafure, and in fome Degree their Bu- 
finefs, to vifit the Academy often, encourage 
and + countenance the Youth, countenance 
and affift the Matters, and by all Means in their 
Power advance the Ufefulnefs and Reputation 
of the Defign ; that they look on the Students 
as in fome Sort their Children, treat them with 
Familiarity and Affection, and when they have 
behav'd well, and gone through their Studies, 
and are to enter the World, zealoufly unite, and 
make all the Intereft that can be made to efta- 
blifh them J, whether in Bufinefs, Offices, 
Marriages, or any other Thing for their Ad- 
vantage, 

•f- Rollin, Vol. 2. p. 371. mentions a Trench Gentleman, 
Monf. Her/an, who, " at his own Expence, built a School for 
the Ufe of poor Children* one of the fineft in the Kingdom; 
and left a Stipend for the Matter. That he himfelf taught then 
very often, and generally had fome of them at his Table. He 
clothed feveral of them ; and diftributed Rewards among them, 
from Time to Time, in order to encourage them to ftudy." 

% Something feems wanting in America to incite and ftimu- 
late Youth to Study. In Europe the Encouragements to Learn- 
ing are of themfelves much greater than can be given here. 
Whoever diftinguiihes himfelf there, in either 61 the three 
learned Profeffions, gains Fame, and often Wealth and Power s 
A poor Man's Son has a Chance, if he ftudies hard, to rife, ei- 
ther in the Law or the Church, to gainful Offices or Benefices ; 
to an extraordinary Pitch of Grandeur ; to have a Voice in Par- 
liament, a Seat among the Peers ; as a Statefman or firft Mini- 
ster to govern Nations, and even to mix his Blood with Princes. 
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vantage, preferably to all other Perfons what- 
foever even of equal Merit. 

And if Men may, and frequently do, catch 
fuch a Tafte for cultivating Flowers, for Plant- 
ing, Grafting, Inoculating, and the like, as to 
defpife all other Amufements for their Sake, 
why may not we expect they mould acquire a 
Relifh for that more ufeful Culture of young 
Minds. Thompfcn fays, 

' Tis foy to fee the human BloJJbms blow, 
When infant Reafon grows apace, and calls 
For the kind Hand of an afjiduous Care 5 
Delightful Tajk ! to rear the tender Thought* 
T ? teach the young Idea how to Jhoot, 
To pour the freft In jlruclion o y er the Mind, 
To breathe th' enlivening Spirit, and to fx 
The generous Purpofe in the glowing Br e aft. 
That a Houfe be provided for the Acade- 
my, if not in the Town, not many Miles from 
it 3 the Situation high and dry, and if it may be, 
not far from a River, having a Garden, Or- 
chard, Meadow, and a Field or two. 

That the Houfe be furnifhed with a Library 
(if in the Country, if in the Town, the Town 
\ Libraries may ferve) with Maps of all Coun- 
tries, 

% Befides the Engtljb Library began and carried on by Sub- 
fcription in Philadelphia, we may expect the Benefit of another 
much more valuable in the Learned Languages, which has been 
many Years collecting with the greateft Care, by a Gentleman 
diftinguilh'd for his univerfal Knowledge, no lefs than for his 
Judgment in Books. It contains many hundred Volumes of 
the bell Authors in thebeft Editions, among which are theiV* 
lyglot Bible, and CaftePs Lexicon on it, in 8 large Vols. AU 
dus'i Septuagint, Apocrypha and New Teftamtnt, in Greek, and 
fomc other Editions of the fane ; moft of the Fathers ; aLnoft 
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tries, Globes, fome mathematical Inftrumcnts, 
an Apparatus for Experiments in Natural Philo- 
ibphy, and for Mechanics; Prints, of all Kinds, 
Profpedts, Buildings, Machines, &c.-f 

That the Rector be a Man of good Undcr- 
ftanding, good Morals, diligent and patient; 
learned in the Languages and Sciences, and a 
correct pure Speaker and Writer of the Englijb 
Tongue ; to have fuch Tutors under him as 
ihall be neceffary. 

B That 

all the Greek Authors from Horfier himfelf, in divers Editions 
(and one of them in that of Rome, with EujfathiWs Commenta- 
ries, in 4 Vols.) to near the End of the 4th Century, with di- 
vers later, as Pbotius, Suidas, divers of the Byzantine Hiftori- 
ans ; all the old Mathematicians, as Archimedes, Jlpollonius, 
Euclid, Ptolomy*% Geography and Almageft, with < Ibeon'% Com- 
mentaries and Diopbantus, in the whole above 100 Vols, in 
Greei Folio's. All the old Roman Claffics without Exception, 
and fome of them in feveral Editions (as all Tully's Works in 
four Editions) All Grawius, Gronovius, Salengre*S and Pole' 
xr/'s Collections of Roman and Greek Antiquities, containing 
above Five Hundred diftinct Difcourfes in 33 Tomes, with 
fome Hundreds of late Authors in Latin, as VoJJius, Lipjtus, 
Grofius, Sec. A good Collection of Mathematical Pieces, as 
Nenuton in aft the three Editions, Wallis, Huygens, Tacquet, 
Decbales, Sec. in near 100 Vols, in all Sizes, with fome Orien- 
tals, Trench and Italian Authors, and many more Englijb, Sic. 
AhandfomeBuildingabove6oFeetin front, is now erected in this 
City, at the private Expence of that Gentleman, for the Recep- 
tion of this Library, where it is foon to be depofited, and jc- 
main for the publiclc Ufe, with a valuable yearly Income duly 
to enlarge it ; and I have his Permiffion to mention it as an En- 
couragement to the propos'd Academy ; to which this noble 
Benefaction will doubtlefs be of the greateft Advantage, as not 
only the Students, but even the Mailers themfelves, may very 
much improve by it.. 

f See in Turnbull, p. 415. the Defcription of the FurnU 
tore of the School called the Injlituto at Bologna, procur'd by 
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That the boarding Scholars diet J together, 
plainly, temperately, and frugally. 

That to keep them in Health, and to 
ftrengthen and render active their Bodies, they 
be frequently * excrcis'd in Running, Leap- 
ing, Wreftling, and Swimming -J-, &c. 

That 

% Perhaps it would be bed if none of the Scholars were to 
diet abroad. Milton is of that Opinion (Tradate of Education ) 
for that much Time would elfe be loft, and many ill Habits 

g ot - 

* Milton propofes, that an Hour and Half before Dinner 
mould be allow'd for Exercife, and recommends among other 
Excrcifes, the handling of Arms, but perhaps this may not be 
thought neceffary here. Turuhu/f, p. 318. fays, "Corporal 
Exercife invigorates the Soul as well as the Body j let one be 
kept clofely to Reading, without allowing him any Rcfpite 
from Thinking, or any Exercife to his Body, and were it pof- 
fible to preferve long, by fuch a Method, his Liking to Study 
and Knowledge, yet we fhould foon rind fuch an one become 
no lefs foft in his Mind than in his outward Man. Both Mind 
and Body would thus become gradually too relaxed, too much 
unbraced for the Fatigues and Duties of aclive Life. Such is 
the Union between Soul and Body, that the fame Excrcifes which 
are conducive, when rightly managed, to confolidate or 
ftrengthen the former, are likewife equally neceffary and fit to 

froduce Courage, Firmnefs, and manly Vigour, in the latter, 
or this, and other Rcafons, certain hardy Exercifes were rec- 
koned by the Antients an eflential Part in the Formation of a 
liberal Character ; and ought to have their Place in Schools 
where Youth are taught the Languages and Sciences." See p. 
318 to 323. 

-j- *Tis fuppos'd that every Parent would be glad to have 
their Children fkilJ'd in Swim/zing, if it might be learnt in a 
Place chofen for its Safety, and under the Eye of a careful Per- 
fon. Mr. Ltckt fays, p. 9. in hi3 Treatife of Education ; 
*« *Tis that faves many a Man's Life j and the Romans thought 
it fo neceffary, that they rank'd it with Letters ; and it was the 
common Phrafe to mark one ill educated, and good for nothing, 
that he had neither learnt to read nor tofwim ; Nec hit eras di- 
dicit nec Nature. But befides the gaining a Skill which may 
5 ie/vehim at Need, the Advantages to Health by often Bath- 
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That they have peculiar Habits to diftin- 
guifh them from other Youth, if the Acade- 
my be in or near the Town j for this, among o- 
ther Reafons, that their Behaviour may be the 
better obferved. 

As to their Studies, it would be well if 
they could be taught every Ihing that is ufeful, 
and every Tubing that is ornamental : But Art is 
long, and their Time is mort. It is therefore 
propos'd that they learn thofe Things that are 
likely to be mojl ufeful and mojl ornamental.^ 
Regard being had to the fevcral Profeffions for 
which they are intended. 

All mould be taught to write a fair Hand, 
and fwift, as that is ufeful to All. And with 

B 2 it 

ing in cold Water during the Heat of the Summer, are fo ma- 
ny, that I think nothing need be faid to encourage it." 

'Tis fome Advantage befides, to be free from the flavifli Ter- 
rors many of thofe feel who cannot fwim, when they are 
oblig'd to be on the Water even in crofling a Ferry. 

Mr. Hut chin/on, in his Dialogues concerning Education, 2 
Vols. Octavo, lately publifti'd, fays, Vol. 2. p. 297. " I 
would have the Youth accuftomed to fuch Exercifcs as will 
harden their Conftitution, as Riding, Running, Swimming, 
Shooting, and the like." 

Charlemagne, Founder of the German Empire, brought up 
his Sons hardily, and even his Daughters were inur'd to Indu- 
ftry. Henry the Great of France, faith Monf. Rhode*, " was 
not permitted by his Grand-father to be brought up with Deli- 
cacy, who well knew that fddom lodgeth other than a mean and 
feeble Spirit in an effeminate and tender Body. He commanded 
that the Boy mould be accuftomed to run, to leap, to climb 
the Rocks and Mountains ; that by fuch Means he might be 
inured to Labour, C5V. His ordinary Food alfo was of coarfe 
Bread, Beef, Cheefa and Garlick ; his Cloathing plain and 
coarfe, and often he went barefoot and bareheaded." Walker 
of Education, p. 17, 18. 
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it may be learnt fomething of -j- Drawing, by 
Imitation of Prints, and fome of the firft Prin- 
ciples of Perfpe&ive. 

* Arithmeticky Accounts, and fome of the 
firft Principles of Geometry and AJironomy. 

The 

•J- Drawing is a kind of Univerfal Language, nnderftood by 
all Nations. A Man may often cxprefs his Ideas, even to his 
own Countrymen, more clearly with a Lead Pencil, or Bit of 
Chalk, than with his Tongue. And many can underftand a 
Figure, that do not comprehend a Defcription in Words, tho* 
ever fo properly chofen. All Boys have an early Inclination to 
this Improvement, and begin to make Figures of Animals, 
Ships, Machines, (jfr, as loon as they can ufe a Pen : But for 
want of a little Inltruclion at that Time, generally are difcoura- 
ged, and quitihe Purfuit. 

Mr. Locke hys, p. 234. "When your Son can write well 
and quick, I think it may be convenient not only to continue 
the Exercife of his Hand in Writing, but alfo to improve the 
Ufe of it further in Drawing ; a Thing very ufeful to a Gen- 
tleman on feveral Occaiions ; but efpecially if he travel ; as thai: 
which helps a Man often to exprefs in a few Lines well put to- 
gether, what a whole Sheet of Paper in Writing would not be 
able to reprefent and make intelligible. How many Buildings 
may a Man fee, how many Machines and Habits meet with, 
the Ideas whereof would be eafily retain'd, and communicated 
by a little Skill in Drawing ; which being committed to Words, 
Are in Danger to be loft, or at beft but ill retained in the molt 
exatt Descriptions ? I do not mean that I would have him a 
perfect Painter ; to be that to any tolerable Degree, will re- 
quire more Time than he can fpare from his other Improve- 
ments of greater Moment. But fo much Infight into Perfpec- 
tive and Skill in Drawing, as will enable him to reprefent tolera- 
bly on* Paper any Thing he fees, except Faces, may, I think, be 
got in a little Time " 

Drawing is no lefs ufeful to a Mechanic than to a Gentleman. 
Several Handicrafts feem to require it ; as the Carpenter's, 
Shipwright's, Engraver's, Painter's, Carver's, Cabinet-ma- 
ker's, Gardiner's, and other BufinelTes. By a little Skill of 
this kind, the Workman may perfect his own Idea of the 
Thing to be done, before he begins to work ; and ftiow a 
Draft for the Encouragement and Satisfaction of his Employer. 

* Mr. Locke is of Opinion, p. 269. that a Child fhould be 
early entcr'd in Arithmetic!:, Geography, Chronology, Hiito- 
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The * Englijb Language might be taught 
iby Grammar $ in which fome of our beft 
Writers, as ftllotfon, Addifon, Pope, Algernoon 

Sidney^ 

ry and Geometry. «' Merchants Accounts, he fays, if it is not 
nece&ury to help a Gentleman to get an Elfcate, yet there is no- 
thing of more Ufe and Efficacy to make him prefemie the Eitate 
he has. *Tis fcldom obferv'd that he who keeps an Account 
of his Income and Expences, and thereby has conftantly un- 
der View the Courfe of his Domeftic Affairs, lets them run 
to Ruin : And I doubt not but many a Man gets behind -hand 
before he is aware, or runs farther on when he is once in, for 
want of this Care, or the Skill to do it. I would therefore ad- 
vife all Gentlemen to learn perfectly Merchants Accounts ; and 
not to think 'tis a Skill that belongs not to them, becaufe it - 
has received its Name, and has been chiefly praclis'd by Men 
of Traffick." p. 316. 

Not only the Skill* but the Habit of keeping Accounts, 
mould be acquir'd by all, as being neceflkry to all. 

* Mr. Locke* fpeaking of Grammar, p. 252. fays, "That 
to thofe the greateft Part of whofe Bufmefs in this World is to 
be done with their Tongues, and with their Pens, it is conveni- 
ent, if not neceflary, that they mould fpeak properly and cor- 
re£Uy, whereby tlwy may let their Thoughts into other Mens 
Minds the more eafily, and with the greater Impreffion. Up* 
on this Account it is, that any fort of Speaking, fo as will 
make him be underftood, is not thought enough for a Gentle- 
man. He ought to ftudy Grammar, among the other Helps of 
Speaking well, but it mufi be The Grammar of his own 
Tongue, of the Language he ufes, thathe may underftand his 
own Country Speech nicely, and fpeak it properly, without 
ftocking the Ears of thofe it is addrefted to with Solecifms and 
offenfive Irregularities. And to this Purpofe Grammar is nccef- 
Jary \ but it is the Grammar only of their own proper Tongues, 
and to thofe who would take Pains in cultivating their Lan- 
guage, and perfecting their Stiles. Whether all Gentlemen 
ftould not do this, I leave to be considered, fince the Want of 
Propriety and Grammatical Exactnefs is thought very mi/be- 
coming one of that Rank, and ufually draws on one guilty of 
fuch Faults, the Imputation of having had a lower Breeding 
and worfe Company than fuits with his Quality. If this be fo 
(as I fuppofe it is) it will be Matter of Wonder, why young 
Gentlemen arc fere'd to learn the Grammars of forcign.and 

dead 
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Sidney, Cato's Letters, &c. fhould be Clafikks : 
The Stiles principally to be cultivated, being 
the clear and the concije. Reading fhould alfo 

be 

dead Languages, and are never once told of the Grammar of 
\heir own Tongues. They do not fo much as know there is 
any fuch Thing, much lefs is it made their Bufinefs to be in- 
ftru&ed in it. Nor is their own Language ever propos'd to 
them as worthy their Care and Cultivating, tho* they have dai- 
ly Vft of it, and are not feldom, in the luture Courfe of their 
Lives, judg'd of by their handfome or awkward Way of ex- 
pelling themfelves in it. Whereas the Languages whofe Gram- 
mars they have been fo much employed in, are fuch as proba- 
bly they (hall fcarce ever fpeak or write ; or if upon Occafion 
this fhould happen, they mould be excufed for the Miftakes and 
Faults they make in it. Would not a Chinefe t who took No- 
tice of this Way of Breeding, be apt to imagine, that all our 
young Gentlemen were defigned to be Teachers and Profeflbrs 
of the dead Languages of foreign Countries, and not to be Men 
of Bufinefs in their own." Page 255. the fame Author adds, 
That if Grammar ought to be taught at any Time, it muft be 
to one that can fpeak the Language already ; how elfe can he 
be taught the Grammar of it ? This atleaftis evident from the 
Pra&ice of the wife and learned Nations among the Antients. 
They made it a Part of Education to cultivate their own, not 
foreign Tongues. The Greeks counted all other Nations barba- 
rous, and had a Contempt for their Languages. And though 
the Greek Learning grew in Credit amongit the Romans towards 
the End of their Commonwealth, yet it was the Roman Tongue 
that was made the Study of their Youth : Their own Language 
they were to make Ufe of, and therefore it was their own Lan- 
guage they were infirutled and exercijed in." And p. 281. 
" There can fcarce be a greater Defeft (fays he) in a Gentle- 
man, than not to exprefs himfelf well either in Writing or 
Speaking. But yet I think I may afk the Reader, whether he 
doth not know a great many, who live upon their Eftates, and 
fo, with the Name, fhould have the Qualities of Gentlemen, 
who cannot fo much as tell a Story as they fhould, much lefs 
fpeak clearly and perfuafively in any Bufinefs. This I think 
»ot to be fo much their Fault as the Fault of their Education." 
Thus far Locke, 

Monf. Rollin, reckons the Negleft of Teaching their own 
Tongue a great Fault in the Trench Univerfuies. He fpends 

great 
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be taught, and pronouncing, properly, diflinfb- 
ly, emphatically 5 not with an even Tone, 
which undcr-does, nor a theatrical, which over- 
does Nature. 

To 

great Part of his firlt Vol. of Belles Leitres, on that Subject ; 
and lays down fome excellent Rules or Methods of Teaching 
French to Frenchmen grammatically, and making them Mailer* 
therein, which are very applicable to our Language, but too 
long to be inferted here. He practis'd them on the Youth un- 
der his Care with great Succefs. 

Mr. Hutchinfon, Dial. p. 297. fays, ** To perfect them in 
the Knowledge of their Mother Tongue, they mould learn it in 
the Grammatical Way, that they may not only fpeak it purely, 
but be able both to correct their own Idiom, and afterwards en* 
rich the Language on the fame Foundation." 

Dr. Turnbull, in his Obfervations on a liberal Education, 
fays, p. 262. '* The Greeks, perhaps, made more early Ad- 
vances in the moft ufeful Sciences than any Youth have done 
fince, chiefly on this Account, that they ftudied no other Lan- 
guage but their own. This no Doubt faved them very much 
Time ; but they applied thcmjelves carefully to the Study of 
their own Language, and were early able to fpeak and write it 
jn the great eft Perfe£liott. The Roman Youth, though they 
learned the Greek* did not neglect their own Tongue, but ftu- 
died it more carefully than we now do Greek and Latin, without 
giving ourfelves any Trouble about our own Tongue." 

Monf. Simon, in an elegant Difcourfe of his among the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres at Paris, fpeaking of the 
Strefs the Romans laid on Purity of Language and graceful Pro- 
nunciation, adds, " May I here make a Reflection on the Edu- 
cation we commonly give our Children ? It is very remote from 
the Precepts I have mentioned. Hath the Child arrived to fix 
or feven Years of Age, he mixes with a Herd of ill-bred Boys 
at School, where under the Pretext of Teaching him Latin, no 
Regard is had to his Mother Tongue. And what happens ? 
What we fee every Day. A young Gentleman of eighteen, 
•who has had this Education, cannot read. For to articu- 
late the Words, and join them together, I do not call Readings 
unlefs one can pronounce well, obferve all the proper Stops, 
vary the Voice, exprefs the Sentiments, and read with a deli- 
cate Intelligence. Nor can he fpeak a Jot better. A Proof of 
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To form their Stile, they mould be put on 
Writing J Letters to each other, making Ab- 

ftrads 

this is, that he cannot write ten Lines without committing grofs 
Faults 3 and becaufe he did not learn his own Language well in 
his early Years, he will never know it well. I except a few, 
who being afterwards engaged by their Profdfion, or their na- 
tural Tafte, cultivate their Minds by Study. And yet even 
they, if they attempt to write, Will find by the Labour Compe- 
tition colls them, what a Lofs it is, not to have Ierrrned their 
Language in the proper Seafon. Education among the Romans 
was upon a quite different Footing. Matters of Rhetoric taught 
them early the Principles, the Difficulties, the Beauties, the 
Subtleties, the Depths, the Riches of their own Language. 
When they went from thefe Schools, they were perfect Matters 
of it, they were never at a Lofs for proper Expreflions ; and I 
am much deceived if it was not owing to this, that they produ- 
ced fiich excellent Works with fo marvellous Facility.** 

Pliny, in his Letter to a Lady on chufing a Tutor for her Son, 
fpeaks of it as the moil material Thing in his Education, that 
he mould have a good Latin Mailer of Rhetoric, and recom- 
mends Julius Genitor for his eloquent, open and plain Faculty of 
Speaking. He does not advife her to a Gnek Mailer of Rheto- 
ric, tho' the Greekr were famous for that Science ; but to a La- 
tin Mailer, becaufe latin was the Boy's Mother Tongue. In 
The above Quotation from Monf. Simon, we fee what was the 
Office an'd Duty of the Mailer of Rhetoric. 

X This Mr. Locke reeommends, Educ p. 284. and fay^ 
** The Writing of Letters has fo much to do in all the Occur- 
rences of human Life, that no Gentleman can avoid (hewing 
himfelf in this Kind of Writing Occafions will daily force him 
to make this Ufe of his Pen, which, befides the Confequences 
that, in his Affairs, die well or ill managing it often draws after 
it, always lays him open to a feverer Examination of his Breed- 
ing, Senfe and Abilities, than oral Difcouries, whofe tranfient 
Faulis dying for the moll Part with the Sound that gives them 
Life, and io not fubject to a flrict Review, more eauly efcape 
Obfervariofi and Centura ** He adds, 

** Had the Methods of Education been directed to their 
right End, one would have thought this fo necefiary a Part 
could'hot have be en neglected, whilft Themes and Verfes in 
Latin; of no Ufe at all, were fo conltently every where prefled, 
to the Racking of Children* Inventions beyond their Strength/ 

and 



ftradte of what they read j or writing the fame 
Things in their own Words j telling or writing 
Stories lately read, in their own Expreflions. All 

C A to 

and hindring their cbearful Progrefs by unnatural Difficulties. 
But Cuftom has fo ordained it, and who dares difobey ? And 
would it not be very unreasonable to require of a learned Coun- 
try Schoolmafter (who has all the Tropes and Figures in Farna- 
by'i Rhetorick at his Finger's Ends) to teach his Scholar to ex- 
prefs himfelf handfomely in Englijh, when it appears to be fo 
little his Bufincfs or Thought, that the Boy's Mother (defpifed, 
'tis like, as illiterate for not having read a Syftem of Logic or 
Rhetoric) outdoes him in it ? 

*• To fpeak and write correctly, gives a Grace, and gains a 
favourable Attention to what one has to fay : And fince 'tis £»- 
glijb that an Englijbman will have conftant Ufe of, that is the 
Language he mould chiefly cultivate, and wherein mod Care 
fliould be taken to polifh and perfect his Stile. To fpeak or 
write better Latin than Englijh, may make a Man be talk'd of, 
but he will find it more to his Purpofe to exprefs himfelf well in 
his own Tongue, that he ufes every Moment, than to have the 
vain Commendation of others for a very infignificant Quality. 
This I find univerfally neglected, nor no Care taken any where 
to improve young Men in their own Language, that they may 
thoroughly underftand and be Mailers of it. If any one among 
us have a Facility or Purity more than ordinary in his Mother 
Tongue, it is owing to Chance, or his Genius, or any Thing, 
rather than to his Education, or any Care of his Teacher. To 
mind what Englijh his Pupil fpeaks or writes, is below the 
Dignity of one bred up among Greek and Lath, tho' he have 
but little of them himfelf. 1 hefe are the Learned Languages, 
fit only for Learned Men to meddle with and teach : Englijh is 
the Language of the illiterate Vulgar. Though the Great Men, 
among the Romans were daily exercifing themfelves in their own 
Language ; and we find yet upon Record the Names of Ora- 
tors who taught fome of their Emperors Latin, tho' it were their 
Mother Tongue. 'Tis plain the Greeks were yet more nice in 
theirs. All other Speech was barbarous to them but their own, 
and no foreign Language appears to have been ttudied or valued a- 
mongft that learned and acute People j tho' it be paft Doubt, 
that they Dorrowed their Learning and Philofophy from abroad. 

I am not here fpeaking aga inft Greek and Latin. I think Latin at 
leaftoughttobewellunderftoodby every Gentleman. Eut whatever 

foreign 
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to be revis'd and corrc&ed by the Tutor, who 
fhould give his Reafons, explain the Force 
and Import of Words, &c. 

To 

foreign Languages a young Man meddles with, that which he 
Ihould critically ftudy, and labour to get a Facility, Clcarneft 
and Elegancy to exprefs himfelf in, ihould be hit own ; and to 
this Purpofe hejhould daily be exercised in it.'* 

To the fame Purpofe writes a Perfon of eminent Learning in 
a Letter to Dr. Tumbull • 44 Nothing certainly (fays he) can be 
of more Service to Mankind than a right Method of Educating 
the Youth, and I fhould be <jlad to hear — ■ to give 

an Example of the great Advantage it wodld be to the rifing 
Age, and to our Nation. When our publick Schools were 
firft eftablilh'd, the Knowledge of Lath was thought Learning ; 
and he that had a tolerable Skill in two or three Languages; 
tho' his Mind was not enlightened -by any real Knowledge, was 
a profound Scholar. But it is not fo at prefent ; and People 
confefs, that Men may have obtained a Perfection in thefe, and 
yet continue deeply ignorant. The Greek Education was* of ano- 
ther Kind [which he defcribes in feveral Particulars, and adds] 
They ftudied to write their own- Tongurmote accurately than we* 
do Latin and Greei. But where is Englijh taught at prefent ? 
Who thinks it of Ufe to ftudy correctly that Language which he 
is to ufe every Day in his Life, be his Station ever fo high, or 
ever fo infignificant. it is in this the Nobility and Gentry de- 
fend their Country, and ferve their Prince in Parliament $ in 
this the Lawyers plead, the Divines inftruct, and all Ranks of 
People write their Lettrrs, and tranfaet all their Affairs ; and 
yet who thinks it worth his learning to write this even accurate- 
ly, not to fay politely ? Every one isfuffer'd to form his Stile 
by Chance ; to imitate the firft wretched Model which falls in 
his Way, before he knows what is faulty, or can relifh the 
Beauties of a juft Simplicity. Few think their Children qualify 
ed for a Trade till* they have been wh'ipt at- a Latin School for 
five or fix Years, -to learn a little of that which they are oblig'd 
to forget j whtn in thofe Years right Education would have im- 
prov'd their Minds, and taught them to acquire Habits of Wri- 
ting their own Language ealily under right Direction ; and this 
would have been afeful to them as long as they lived," Jntrad. 

3» ^> 5- , 

Since Mr. Lode's Time, feveral good Grammars have been 

wrote and publifh'd for thje Ufe of Schools, j as BrightlanePs, 

Grtenvtoods, Sec. 
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To form their -f- Pronunciation, they may- 
be put on making Declamations, repeating 
Speeches, delivering Orations, &c. The Tu- 
tor affifting at the Rehearfals, teaching, advi- 
fing, correcting their Accent, &c. 

But if * History be made a conftant Part 
of their Reading, fuch as the Tranflations of the 
Greek and Roman Hiftorians. and the modem 
Hiftories of antient Greece and Rome, &c. may 
not almoft all Kinds of ufeful Knowledge be 
that Way introduo'd to Advantage, . and with 
Pleafure to the Student ? As- 

C 2 Geography, 

f By Pronunciation is here meant, the proper Modulation of 
the Voice, to fuit the Subjeft with due Emphafis, Aftion, &c. 
In delivering a Difcourfe in Publick, defign'd to perfuade, the 
Manner, perhaps, contributes more to Succefs, than either the 
Matter or Method. Yet the two latter feem to engrofs the At- 
tention of moft Preachers and other Publick Speakers, and the 
former to be almoft totally negle&ed. 

* As nothing teacbis (faith Mr. LoekeJ fo nothing dtlightt 
more than History. The firft of thefe recommends it to 
the Study of grown Men, the latter makes me think it the fittefi 
for a young Lad, who as foon as he is inftru&ed in Chronology, 
and acquainted with the feveral Epochas in Ufe in this Part of 
the World; and can reduce them to <he Julian Period, mould 
then have fome Hiftory put into his Hand. Educ . p. 276, 

Monf. Rollin complains, that the College Education in 
Trance is defe&ive in Teaching Hijiory, which he thinks may be 
made of great Advantage to Youth.This he demonftrates largely 
in his Belles Lettres, to the Satisfaction of all that, read the 
Book. He lays down the following Rules for Studying Hiftory, 
nuz. 1. To reduce the Study to Order and Method. 2. To 
obferve what relates to Ufage6 and Cuftoms. 3. To enquire 
particularly, and above all Things, after the Truth. 4. To en- 
deavour to find out the Caufes ot the Rife and Fall of States, of 
the Gaining or Lofing of Battles, and other Events of Impor- 
tance. 5. To ftudy the Character of the Nations and great 
Men mentioned in Hiftory. 6. To be attentive to fuch In- 
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Geography, by reading with Maps, and 
being required to point out the Places where 
the greateft Actions were done, to give their 
old and new Names, with the Bounds, Situati- 
on, Extent of the Countries concern'd, &c . 

Chronology* by the Help of Hehicus or 
fome other Writer of the Kind, who will 
enable them to tell when thofe Events happen- 
ed; what Princes were Cotemporaries, what 
States or famous Men flourifh'd about that 
Time, &c. The feveral principal Epochas to 
be firft well fix'd in their Memories. 

Antient Customs, religious and civil, be- 
ing frequently mentioned in Hiftory, will give 
Occafion for explaining them ; in which the 
J Prints of Medals, Bano Relievo's, and anti- 
ent Monuments will greatly affift. 

Morality, || by defcanting and making 
continual Obfervations on the Caufes of the 
Rife or Fall of any Man's Character, Fortune, 
Power, &c . mention'd in Hiftory j the Ad- 
vantages of Temperance, Order, Frugality, In- 
duftry, Perfeverance, &d &c. -f Indeed the 

general 

ftru&ions as concern Moral Excellency and the Conduct 
op Life. 7. Carefully to- note every Thing that relates to 
Religion. Vol. 3. p. 146. 

% Plenty of thefe are to be met with in Montfaueoni and o- 
ther Books of Antiquities* 

[} For the Importance and Neceffity of moral Inftruftions to 
Youth, fee the latter Notes. 

f Dr. Turnhull, Liberal Education, /. 371, fays, " That 
the ufeful Leffons which ought to be inculcated upon Youth, 
are much better taught and enforced from CbaraSers, Anions, 
and Events, developing the inward Springs of human Conduct, 
and the different Confeouences of Actions, whether with Re- 

fpeft 
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general natural Tendency of Reading good Hi^ 
ftory,muft be, to fix in the Minds of Youth deep 
Impreflions of the Beauty and Ufefiilnefs of 
Virtue of all Kinds, Publick Spirit, Fortitude, 

Hiftory will (how the wonderful EfFe&s of 
Oratory, in governing, turning and leading 
great Bodies of Mankind, Armies, Cities, Na- 
tions. When the Minds of Youth are firuck 
with Admiration at this, % then is the Time to 
give them the Principles of that Art, which 
they will ftudy with Tafle and Application. 
Then they may be made acquainted with the 
beft Models among the Antients, their Beau- 
ties being particularly pointed out to them. 
Modern Political Oratory being chiefly perform- 
ed by the Pen and Prefs, its Advantages over 
the Antient in fome Refpects are to be mown j 
as that its Effects are more extenfive, more 
lafting, Gfc. 

Hiftory 

fpeft to private or publick Good, than by abftraaPhilofophical 
Lectures. Hiftory points out in Examples, as in a Glafs, all 
the Paffions of the human Heart, and all their various Workings 
in different Circumftances, all the Virtues and all the Vices hu- 
man Nature is capable of ; all the Snares, all the Temptations, 
all the Viciffitudes and Incidents of human Life ; and gives Oc- 
cafion for Explaining all the Rules ot Prudence, Decency, Ju- 
ftice and Integrity, in private- Oeconomy, and in Ihort all the 
Laws of natural Reafon." 

t Rules are beft underftood, when Examples that confirm 
them, and point out their Fitnefe or Neceffity, naturally lead 
one, as it were by the Hand, to tdce Notice of them. One 
who is perfuaded and moved by a Speech, and heartily admires 
its Force and Beauty, will with Pleafure enter into a critical Ex- 
amination of its Excellencies ; and willingly lay up in his Mind 
the Rules of Rhetoric fuch an Example of Eloquence plainly 
fuggefts. But to teach Rules abftraftly, or without Examples, 
and before the agreeable Effects the Obfervance of them tends 

to 
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Hijlory will alfo afford frequent Opportuni- 
ties of mowing the Neceffity of a Publick Re- 
ligion, from its Ufefuinefs to the Publick ; the 
Advantage of a Religious Character among pri- 
vate Perfons ; the Mifchiefs of Supcrftition, 
&c. and the Excellency of the Christian 
Religion above all others antient or modernt. 

Hijlory will alio give Occafion to expatiate on 
the Advantage of Civil Orders and Confutati- 
ons, how Men and their Properties are pro- 
tected by joining in Societies and eflablirfiing 
Government ; their Induftry encouraged and 
rewarded, Arts invented,, and Life made more 
comfortable : The Advantages of Liberty, 
Mifchiefs of Licentioufnefs, Benefits arifing 
from good Laws and a due Execution of Ju- 
ftice, Thus may the firft Principles of 
found -j* Politicks be fix'd in the Minds of 
Youth. 

On Hijlorical Occafions, Queftions of Right 
and Wrong, Juftice and Injullice, will natu- 
rally arife, and may be put to Youth, which 
they may debate in Converfation and in Wri- 
ting, 

to produce (which are in Reality their Reafon or Foundation) 
have been felt, is exceedingly prepojlerous" Turnbull, p. 410. 

" I have feldom or never obferved any one to get the Skill of 
Speaking handfomely, by Studying the Rules which pretend to 
teach Rhetoric. Locke, p. 279. 

% See lumbull on this Head, from p. 386 to 390. very 
much to the Purpofe, but too long to be tranferibed here. 

f Thus, as Milton fays, Educ. p. 381. ftiould they be in- 
ftrucled in the Beginning, End and Reafons of political Socie- 
ties ; that they- may not, in a dangerous Fit of the Common- 
wealth, be fuch poor, fliaken, uncertain Reeds, of fuch a tot- 
tering Confcwnce, ja many of our great Councilors have lately 

fhewn 
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ting || . When they ardently defire Victory, 
for the Sake of the Praife attending it, they 
will begin to feel the Want, and be fenfible of 
the Ufe of Logic, or the Art of Reafoning to 
difcover Truth, and of Arguing to defend it, 
and convince Adverfaries. This would be the 
Time to acquaint them with the Principles of 
that Art. Grotius> Puffendorffl and fome o- 
ther Wrirers of the <ame Kind, may be ufed 
on thefe Occafions to decide their Difputes. 
•f* Publick Difputes warm the Imagination, 
whet the Induftry, and ftrengthen the natural 
Abilities. 

When 

frewn themfelvcs, but ftedfaft Pillars of the State. JJ After 
this, they are to dive into the Grounds of Law and legal Jo- 
ftice ; deliver'd firft and with beft Warrant by Mofes j and as 
far as human Prudence can be trufted, in thofe celebrated Re. 
mains of the antient Grecian and Roman Lawgivers, &e. p. 
382. 

'« When he has pretty well digefted Tully's Offices, fays Mr. 
Locke, p, 277. and added to it Pufftndorff de Officio Hominis t$ 
Civh, it may be feafonable to fet him upon Grotius, de Jure 
Belli &f Pads, or which perhaps is the better of the two, 
Pujfeudorff de Jure naturali & Gentium ; wherein he will be in- 
ftrucled in the natural Rights of Men, and the. Original and 
Foundations of Society, and the Duties refulting from thence. 
This general Part of Civil Law and Hiilory are Studies which, 
a Gentleman lhould not barely touch at, but conftantly dwell 
upon, and never have done with. A virtuous and well-behav- 
ed young Man, that is well verfed in the general Part of the 
Civil Law (which concerns not the Chicane of private Cafes, 
but the Affairs and Intercourfe of civilized Nations in general, 
grounded upon Principles of Reafon) underftands Latin well, 
and can write a good Hand, one may turn loofe into the World, 
with great Aflurance that he will find Employment and Eftecxn 
every where." 

f Mr. Walker, in his excellent Treatife of the Education of 
young Gentlemen, fpeaking of Publick and open Argumentation 

fro 
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When Youth are told, that the Great Men 
whofe Lives and Actions they read in Hiftory, 
fpoke two of the beft Languages that ever were, 
the moft expreffive, copious, beautiful ; and 
that the fined Writings, the moft correct Com- 
pofitions, the moft perfect Productions of hu- 
man Wit and Wifdom, are in thofe Langua- 
ges, which have endured Ages, and will en- 
dure while there are Men j that no Tranflati- 
on can do them Juftice, or give the Pleafure 
found in Reading the Originals j that thofe 
Languages contain all Science j that one of 
them is become almoft univerfal, being the 
Language of Learned Men in all Countries ; 

that 

tro end con, fays p. 1 24, 1 25. This is it which brings a QuefH- 
on to a Point, and discovers the very Center and Knot of the 
Difficulty. This warms and aSlivates the Spirit in the Search 
of Truth, excites Notions, and by replying and frequent Beat- 
ing upon it, clcanfeth it from the Alhes, and makes it mine and 
flame out the clearer. Befidcs, it puts them upon a continual 
Stretch of their Wits to defend their Caufe, it makes them 
quick in Replies, intentive upon their Subject ; where the Op- 
ponent ufeth all Means to drive his Adverfary from his Hold ; 
and the Anjvoerer defends himfelf fometimes with the Force of 
Truth, fometimes with the Subtilty of his Wit ; and fometimes 
alfo he efcapes in a Mift of Words, and the Doubles of a Di- 
ftinftion, whilft he feeks all Holes and Receffes to Ihelter his 
perfecuted Opinion and Reputation. This properly belongeth. 
to the Difpu:ations which are Exercifes of young Students, who 
are by thefeVeiitations and in this Pakeflra brought up to a more 
ferious Search of Truth. And in them I think it not a Faulc 
to difpute for ViQory, and to endeavour to fave their Reputati- 
on ; nor that their Queftions and Subjects are concerning 
Things of fraall Moment and little Reality ; yea, I have known 
fome Governors that have abfolutely forbidden fuch Queftions, 
where the Truth was of Concernment, on purpofe that the 
Youth might have the Liberty of exerting their Paris to the ut- 
termoft, and that there might be no Stint to their Emulation. 1 ' 
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that to underftand them is a diftinguiming Or- 
nament, &c. they may be thereby made defi- 
rous of learning thofe Languages, and their In- 
duftry marpen'd in the Acquifition of them. 
All intended for Divinity mould be taught the 
Latin and Greek $ for Phyfick, the Latin, 
Greek and French ; for Law, the Latin and 
French ; Merchants, the French, German, 
and Spani/b : And though all mould not be 
compell'd to learn Latin, Greek, or the mo- 
dern foreign Languages ; yet none that have an 
ardent Defire to learn them mould be refufed ; 
their Englijh, Arithmetick, and other Studies 
abfolutely neceflary, being at the fame Time 
not neglected. 

If the new XJniverfal Hi/lory were alio read, 
it would give a, connected Idea of human Affairs, 
fo far as it goes, which mould be followed by 
the beft modern Hiftories, particularly of our 
Mother Country ; then of thefe Colonies ; 
which mould be accompanied with Obfervati- 
ons on their Rife, Encreafe, Ule to Great-Bri- 
tain, Encouragements, Discouragements, &c. 
the Means to make them flourifli, fecure their 
Liberties, £?<\ 

With the Hiftory of Men, Times and Nati- 
ons, mould be read at proper Hours or Days', 
lome of the beft Hiftories of Nature J, which 

D would 

% Roltin, yd. 4. p. 21!. fpcakrng of Natural Pbtlofopby, 
lays, «« That much of it falls within the Capacity of all Sorfs 
of Pcrfons, even of Children. It confifts in attending to the 
Objefts with which Nature prefents us, in confidermg them 
with Care, and admiring their different Beauties, &V, Search- 
ing 
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would not only be delightful to Youth, and fur- 
nifh them with Matter for their Letters, &c. as 
well as other Hiftory j but afterwards of great 
Ufe to them, whether they are Merchants, 
Handicrafts, or Divines j enabling the firft the 
better to underftand many Commodities, 
Drugs, &c. the fecond to improve his Trade 
or Handicraft by new Mixtures, Materials, &c. 
and the laft to adorn his Difcourfes by beauti- 
ful Comparifons, and ftrengthen them by new 
Proofs of Divine Providence. The Conven- 
tion of all will be improved by it, as Occalions 
frequently occur of making Natural Obfervati- 
ons, which are inftru&ive, agreeable, and en- 
tertaining in almoft all Companies. Natural 
Hijiory will alfo afford Opportunities of intro- 
ducing many Obfervations, relating to the Pre- 
fervation of Health, which may be afterwards 

of 

3ng out their fecret Caufes indeed more properly belongs to the 
learned, 

" I fay that even Children are capable of Studying Nature, 
for they have Eyes, and don't want Curiofity ; they aft Quefti- 
ons, and love to be informed ; and here we need only awaken 
and keep up in them the Defire of Learning and Knowing, 
which is natural to all Mankind. BeGdes this Study, if it is 
to be called a Study, inftead of being painful and tedious, is 
pleafant and agreeable ; it may be uled as a Recreation, and 
ihould ufually be made a Diverfion. It is inconceivable, how 
many Things Children are capable of, if all the Opportunities 
of Inftruflting them were laid hold of, with which they them- 
felves fupply us. 

** A Garden, a Country, a Plantation, are all fo many Books 
which lie open to them j but they mull have been taught and 
accuftomed to read in them. Nothing is more common a- 
jnongft us than the Ufe of Bread and Linnen. How feldora do 
Children know how either of them are prepared, through how 
many Operations and Hands the Corn' and Flax mull pais, be- 
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of great Ufe. Arbuthnot on Air and Aliment > 
Santlorius on Perforation, Lemery on Foods> 
and fome others, may now be read, and a ve- 
ry little Explanation will make them fufficient- 
ly intelligible to Youth. 

While they are reading Natural Hiftory, 
might not a little Gardening, Planting, Graft- 
ing, Inoculating, &c. be taught and pradbfed ; 
and now and then Excurfions made to the 
neighbouring Plantations of the beft Farmers, 
their Methods obferv'd and reafon'd upon for 
the Information of Youth. The Improvement 

D 2 " of 

fore they are tamed into Bread and Linnsn ? The fame may be 
faid of Cloth, which bears no Refcmblancc to the Wool where- 
of it is formed, any more than Paper to the Rngs which are 
picked up in the Streets : And why fliould not Children be 
inftrudted in thefe wonderful Works of Nature and Art which 
they every Day make Ufe of without reflecting upon them ? 

«« He adds, that a careful Matter may in this Way enrich the 
Mind of his Difciple with a great Number of ufeful and agreea- 
ble Ideas, and by a proper Mixture of fliort Reflections, will at 
the fame Time take Care to form his Heart, and lead him by 
Nature to Religion." 

Milton alfo recommends the Study of Natural Pbilofophy to 
% Youth, Educ. p. 380. '« In this, fays he, they m;ty proceed 
lcifurely from the Hiftory of Meteors, Minerals, Plants and 
living Creatures, as far as Anatomy ; Then alfo in Courfe 
might be read to them out of fome not tedious Writer, the In- 
ftitutien of Phyfick ; that they may know the Tempers, the 
Humours, the Seafons, and how to manage a Crudity ; which 
he who can wifely and timely do, is not only a great Phyfician, 
to himfelf, and to his Friends, but alfo nuy at fome Time or 
other fave an Army by this frugal and expenfelefs Means only ; 
and not let the healthy and (lout Bodies of young Men rot a- 
way under him for want of this Difcipline, which is a great Pi- 
ty, and no lefs a Shame to the Commander." 

Proper Books may be, Rafs Wijdzm of God in the Creation 
Derbam's Pbjjico-Tbeologj, Speftacle de la Nature, &c. 
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of Agriculture being ufeful to all J, and Skill 
in it no Difparagement to any. 

The Hiftory of Commerce, of the Invention 
of Arts, Rife of Manufactures, Progrefs of 
Trade, Change of its Seats, with the Keafons, 
Caufes, &c. may alfo be made entertaining to 
Youth, and will be ufeful to all. And this, 
with the Accounts in other Hiftory of the pro- 
digious Force and Effect of Engines and Ma- 
chines ufed in War, will naturally introduce a 
Defire to be inftructed in -|- Mechanicks, and to 
be informed of the Principles of that Art bv 

whicri 

"X Milton would have the Latin Authors on Agriculture 
taught at School, as Otto, Varro and Columella ; ** for the 
Matter, fays he, is roofl. eafy, and if the Language be difficult, 
yet it may be mafter'd. And here will be an Occafion of inci- 
iirg and enabling them hereafter to improve the Tillnge of their 
Cojntry, to recover the bad Soil, and to remedy the Walte 
that is made of Good j for this was one of Hercules' Praifes." 
Edue. p. 379. 

Hutchefon (Dialogues on Educ. 303, 2d Vol.) fays, "Nor 
fhould I rhink it below the Dignity or Regard of an Univerfity, 
to defcend even to rhe general Precepts ot sericulture and G<rr» 
dening. Virgil t Varro, and others eminent in Learning, tho't 

it not below their Pen and why fhould we think meanly of 

that Art, which was the Mother of Heroes, and of the Mailers 
cfthe World." 

Locke alfo recommends the Study of Hulbandry and Garden- 
ing, as well as gaining an Infight in feveral of the manual Arts ; 
Educ. p. 309, 3 14, 315. it would be a Pleafure and Diver- 
fion to Boys to be led now and then to the Shops of Artificers, 
and fflfferM to fpend feme Time there in obferving their Man- 
ner of Working. For the Uiciulnefs of Mechanic Skill, even 
to Gentlemen, fee the Pages above cited, to which much might 
be added. 

•f- How many Mills are built and Machines conftrudled, at 
great and fruitlefs Expence, which a little Knowledge in the 
Principles of Mechanics would have prevented ? 
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which weak Men perform fuch Wonders, La- 
bour is fav'd, Manufactures expedited, G?r. 
Gfr. This will be the Time to mow them 
Prints of antient and modern Machines, to ex- 
plain them, to let them be -j- copied, and to 
give Lectures in Mechanical Philofophy. 

With the whole mould be conftantly incul- 
cated and cultivated, that Benignity of Mind-\\, 
which mows itfelf in fear ching for and feizing 
every Opportunity to jerve and to oblige ; and is 
the Foundation of what is called Good Breed- 
ing \ highly ufeful to the PolTeflbr, and moil: 
agreeable to allj. The 

-f- We arc often told in the Journals of Travellers, that fuch 
and fuch Things are done in foreign Countries, by which La- 
bour is fav'd, and Manufactures expedited, &c . but their De- 
fcrjption of the Machines or Inftruments ufed, are quite unin- 
telligible for want of good Drafts. Copying Prints of Machines 
is ol Ufe to fix the Attention on the feveral Parts, their Propor- 
tions, Reafons, EfFefts, Cifr. A Man that has been us'd to this 
Prattice, is nor or.'y better able to make a Draft when the Ma- 
chine is before him, but takes fo much better Notice of its Ap- 
pearance, that he can carry it off by Memory when he has not 
the Opportunity of Drawing it on the Spot. Thus may a Tra- 
veller bring home Things ot great Ufe to his Country. 

|| " Upon this excellent Difpofition (fays Tumlu/f, p. 326.^ 
it will be tafy to build that amiable Quality commonly called 
Good Breeding, and upon no other Foundation can it be rai-" 
fed. For whence elfe can it fpring, but from a general Good- 
will and Regard lor all People, deeply rooted in the Heart, 
which makes anyone that has it, careful not to fhew in his Car- 
riage, any Contempt, Difrefpect, or Ncgleft of them, but to 
exprefs a Value and Rcfpeci for them according to their Rank 
and Condition, fuitable to the Fufnion and Way of their Coun- 
try ? *Tis a Difpofition to make all we converfe with eafy and 
well pleafed." 

% It is this lovely Quality which gives true Beauty to all other 
Accomplifhmcnts, or renders them ufeful to their PoflVfTor, in 
procuring him the Efteem and Good -will of ail that he comes 
>.Tar. Without it, his other Qualities, however good in them- 

fclves. 
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The Idea of what is true Merits fhould al- 
io be often prefenred to Youth, explain'd and 
imprefs'd on their Minds, as confuting in an 
Inclination join'd with an Ability to ferve Man- 
kind, one's Country, Friends and Family ; 
which Ability is (with the Blefling of God) to 
be acquir'd or greatly encreas'd by true Learn- 
ing ; and fliould indeed be the great Aim and 
* End of all Learning. 

felves, make' him but pafs for proud, conceited, vain or fool- 
ifli. Courage, fays an«xcellent Writer, in an ill-bred Man has 
the Air, and efcapes not the Opinion of Brutality j Learning 
becomes Pedantry ; Wit, Buffoonery j Plainnefs, Rufticicy ; 
and there cannot be a good Quality in him which Ill-breeding 
will not warp and disfigure to his Difad vantage." Turnbull, p. 
327. 

* To have in View the Ghry and Service of God, as fome 
exprefs themfelves, is only the fame Thing in other Words. For 
Doing Good to Men is the only Service of God In our Power ; and 
to imitate his Beneficence is to glorify him. Hence Milton fays, 
*• The End of Learning is to repair the Ruins of our firft Pa- 
rente, by regaining to know God aright, and out of that Know- 
ledge to love him „ to imitate him, to be like him, as we may 
the neareft by poffefling our Souls of true Virtue." Educ. p. 373. 
"Mr. Hutcbefonfays, Dial. v. x.p.gy. " The principal End of Edu- 
cation is, to form ut wife and good Creatures, ufefnl to others, 
and happy our/elves. The whole Art of Education lies within 
a narrow Compafs, and is reducible to a very fimple Practice ; 
namely, To affiji in unfolding thofe Natural and Moral Powers 
with which Man is endowed, by prefenting proper ObjeQs and 
Occafions ; to watch their Growth that they be not diverted from 
their End, or difiurbed in their Operation by any foreign Violence ; 
and gently to conducl and apply them to all the Purpofes of private* 
and of public Life." And Mr. Locke (p. 84. Educ.) fays, 
«* *Tis Virtus, then; direft Virtue, which is to be aim i 
at in Education. All other Confederations and Accomplifhments 
are nothing in Comparifon to this. This is the folid and fub- 
fantial Good, which Tutors fhould not only read Lectures and 
talk of, but the Labour and Art of Education fhould fumim the 
Mind with, and fallen there, and never ceafe till the young 
Man had a true Relifh of it, and plac'd his Strength, his Glory, 
and his Plcafure, in it." And Monf. Rollin, Belles Lettres, Vol. 

4. p. 
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4- p. 249. to the fame Purpofe, " If weconfult our Reafon c- 
ver fo little, it is eafy to difcern that the End which Mailers 
fhould have in View, is not barely to teach their Scholars Greet 
and Latin, to learn them to make Exercifes and Verfes, to 
charge their Memory with Facts and hiftorical Dates, to draw 
up Syllogifms in Form, or to trace Lines and Figures upon Pa- 
per. Thefe Branches of Learning I own are ufeful and valua- 
ble, but as Means, and not as the End j when they conduct us to 
ether Things, and not when we Hop at them ; when they fenre 
us as Preparatives and Inftruments for better Knowledge, with- 
out which the reft would be ufelefs. Youth would have Caufe 
to complain, if they were condemned to fpend eight or ten of 
the belt Years of their Life in leatning, at a great Expence, and 
with incredible Pains, one or two Languages, and fome other 
Matters of a like Nature, which perhaps they would feldom 
have Occafion to ufe. The End of Mailers, in the Jong Courfe 
of their Studies, is to habituate their Scholars to ferious Appli- 
cation of Mind, to make them love and value the Science*, and 
to cultivate in them fuch a Tafte, as ihali make them thirfl after 
them when they are gone from School ; to point out the Me- 
thod of attaining them ; and make them thoroughly fenfible of 
their Ufe and Value ; and by that Means diipofe them for the 
different Employments to which it fhall pleafe God to call them. 
Eeftdes this, the End of Matters fhould be, to improve tbtir 
Hearts and Underftandings, to protect their Innocence, to /*- 
fpire them with Principles of Honour and Probity, to train them 
up to good Habits j to correct and fubdue in them by geutic 
Means, the ill Inclinations they fhall be obferved to have, foch 
as Pride, Infolence, an high Opinion of themfelves, and a faucy 
Vanity continually employed in lefTening others ; a blind Self- 
love folely attentiveto its own Advantage ; a Spirit of Raillery 
which is pleafed with offending and infulting others ; an Indo- 
lence and Sloth, which renders all the good Qualities of the 
Mind ufelefs." 

Dr. Turnbull has the fame Sentiments, With which we fhall 
conclude this Note. If, fays he, there be any fuch Thing as 
Duty, or any fuch Thing as Happiness ; if there be any 
Difference between right and wrong Conduct ; any Diftinttioa 
between Virtue and Vice, or Wifdom and Folly ; in fine, if 
there be any fuch Thing as Perfection or Imperfection belong- 
ing to the rational Powers which conftitute moral Agents ; or 
if Enjoyments and Purfuits admit of Companion ; Good Educa- 
tion mult of Neceffity be acknowledged to mean, proper Care to 
inftruct early in the Science of Happinefs and L uty, or in the 
Art of Judging and Ailing aright in Life. Whatever elfe one 
may have learned, if he comes into the Woxld from his School- 
ing 
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ing and Matters, quite unacquainted with the Nature, Rank and 
Condition, of Mankind, and the Dutitt of human Life (in its 
more ordinary Circumftances at leaftT he hath loll' his Time ; 
be it not educated ; he is not prepared for the World ; he is not 
qualified for Society ; he is not fitted for difcharging the pro- 
per Bufinefs of Man. The Way therefore to judge whether E- 
ducation be on a right Footing or not, is to compare it with the 
End { or to confider what it does in order to accomplilh Youth 
for choofing and behaving -well in the various Conditions, Rg- 
lathns and Incidents, of Life. If Education be calculated and 
adapted to furnilh young Minds betimes with proper Know- 
ledge for their Guidance and Direction in the chief Affairs of 
the World, and in the principal Viciflitudes to which human 
Concerns are fubjed, then is it indeed f refer or right Education. 
But if fuch lnfiru3ion be not the principal Scope to which all o- 
ther Leflbns are rendered fubfervient in what is called the Infti- 
tutitn of Youth f either the Art of Living and Ailing well is not 
Man's moft important Bufinefs, or what ought to be the chief 
End of Education is neglected, and facrificed to fomething of 
far inferior Moment. Qbfervatiens on Liberal Education, p. 
»75> 176. 



END. 
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